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he endeavoured to write verse in a simpler and more na-
tural manner than had hitherto been accounted literary, and
to use by preference native Turkish idioms, when this could
be done without offence. Wasif indeed went so far as to attempt
to write verses in the language as it was actually spoken in
Constantinople.

That this bold venture was not wholly unsuccessful is
proved by the favour with which the public has ever since
regarded his sharqfs, that section of his work where it is
most in evidence. That he did not achieve a more sure
success and win for himself an undying name as one of the
great leaders in the development of Turkish poetry, is pro-
bably, as Kemal Bey suggests, due to his lack of courage
in not substituting for the Persian metres that purely syl-
labic system of scansion which the Turks call parmaq hi-
sabf or 'finger counting', and which alone is really in
harmony with the Turkish language, where, properly speak-
ing, there is neither quantity nor accentuation.

Wasifs sharqfs, which are very numerous, form the most
important division of his work. On reading through them
we are struck by two points: the one, the extreme pretti-
ness of the verses as a whole j the other, the astonishing
inaccuracies of the writer. Many of these little poems are
appropriately written in unusually short metres, which im-
parts a charming lightness and lilt to the lines so that
it seems at once easier and more natural to sing than to
read them. Few poets, again, have so happy a gift of
stringing together pretty words. In many of the sharqfs we
get line after line consisting entirely of words pretty alike
in themselves and in their associations, till the little song
comes to resemble a dainty nosegay composed of delicate
and sweet-scented flowers. His favourite, indeed almost ex-
clusive, subjects are love and beauty; and his treatment of